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absolutely right or wrong ? because no moral legislation has its 
basis in pure ethics. But the pertinent questions are : Will pro- 
hibitory legislation, if enacted, do harm or good ? Will it edu- 
cate the nation into a healthy temperance sentiment ? or will it 
be so openly and flagrantly violated as to lower the tone of public 
morality and lessen respect for law and order ? Will it promote 
self-control or breed hypocrisy ? Will it bring a national bless- 
ing or a national calamity ? If it will have both good and 
evil effects, will its advantages or disadvantages be greater ? 
What will be its residuum of influence in moulding our na- 
tional character ? These questions it does not lie within my 
province now to answer. My task is completed, if I have made 
it clear that they are legitimate questions, and that the asking 
of them is the only way by which we can find our duty as 
citizens. A satisfactory answer to them cannot be given in any 
off-hand manner, but must involve careful study of our social 
conditions and of the actual results of prohibitory legislation 
in similar conditions elsewhere. 

D. J. Fraser. 
St. John, New Brunswick. 



DISCUSSIONS. 
BELIEF AND WILL. 

Dr. James has long since fairly won the admiration and grati- 
tude of all thoughtful persons, but certainly he has rendered them 
no better service than in the writing of his "Will to Believe." 
The philosophical student has been stimulated by it in no slight 
degree, — has been led to see how markedly the paths in which we 
follow the footsteps of the fathers of philosophy have been illumined 
by that awakening of psychological thought with which Dr. James's 
name is so closely identified ; has been made to appreciate the value 
of this thought in relation to the problems of practical ethical life. 

I am inclined to think, however, that Dr. James has conferred 
even a greater benefit upon that large body of active-minded people 
who are not philosophical students, but whose thought and influence 
are most strongly felt by those who are less intellectual, and to 
whom the philosopher speaks in an unknown tongue. 
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Dr. James has a most rare gift of expression which enables him 
to arouse the sympathetic interest of his readers, and which im- 
presses upon them the importance of the truths he so forcibly 
presents. For such readers he has done this one service, if all else 
of value in the book is lost to sight, — he has convinced them that 
to a great extent we are ourselves the active agents in the establish- 
ment of our own beliefs; and this conviction necessarily carries 
with it realization of the important fact that upon ourselves must 
rest the responsibility for these self-made beliefs, and for the trends 
of activity which are necessarily connected with them. 

But just because Dr. James wields the power just spoken of, is it 
important, as Mr. Dickinson Miller says in his article in the Jan- 
uary number of this Journal, that we should not hesitate to turn 
the search-light of philosophical criticism upon the doctrines he 
enunciates ; and I am confident that Dr. James joins with all ethical 
students in feeling under obligations to Mr. Miller for his eloquent 
and eminently friendly critical analysis in the article to which I 
have just referred. 

In relation to this opposition of view, I have found myself alto- 
gether in sympathy with Dr. James ; and I am impelled now to 
espouse his cause, not because I feel that his position will be 
strengthened by effort of mine (he may perchance not approve 
my defence, may beg to be delivered from the solicitude of his 
friend), but because I owe to him, and, I may add, to Mr. Miller, 
the arousing of an interest in the special problem he treats which 
has led me to search for the grounds of the sympathy I feel. In 
what follows, therefore, I shall state in brief some thoughts in refer- 
ence to this subject which I hope may be helpful in clearing away 
the difficulties which have presented themselves to Mr. Miller's 
mind. 

At the start, I would call attention to a difference of attitude 
which appears to me to be clearly exemplified in the two thinkers 
whose opposition we are considering. 

A large part of modern philosophical thought is permeated by 
an assumption, usually implicit rather than explicit, which seems 
to me to be psychologically unsound : the assumption that clear 
knowledge is disparate from unclear knowledge ; that it is possible 
to mark a line on the one side of which knowledge may be called 
" definite," and on the other side of which it must be called " in- 
definite ;" and furthermore that a superior validity must be ac- 
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corded to all knowledge which is on the side of the line to which 
we attach the words clear and definite. Upon this assumption is 
built up the structure of Positivism ; upon it depends the notion of 
the Unknowable as distinguished from the Knowable, with which 
in our day Mr. Herbert Spencer's name is so closely associated. 
Furthermore, if this assumption be invalidated, the whole doctrine 
of Agnosticism seems to me to be swept away. 

But surely no result of modern psychological thought is more 
clear than that this assumption is totally unwarranted. The whole 
teaching of our psychological masters, to-day, surely involves the 
notion that the process in consciousness is of a uniform nature ; 
that the criterion of " definiteness" is an eminently artificial one, 
suggested by practical demands but valueless for philosophical 
purposes; that the distinction between "definiteness" and "in- 
definiteness" is purely relative; that what is "definite" knowledge 
for me at any moment is not necessarily or probably in all respects 
equally " definite" for any other mind; that what is "definite" 
knowledge for me to-day was not necessarily or probably equally 
"definite" for me in the past, nor will be in the same sense 
"definite" for me in the future. 

Now, the more one studies Dr. James's work in general the more 
does it seem certain that he has cast to the winds all of this error 
of the past ; it is incompatible with that broad appreciation of the 
fields of conscious life beyond the " field of attention " which one 
finds constantly appearing in his thought. On the other hand, the 
more one studies Mr. Miller's article, just referred to, the more does 
one feel that he has not broken away from this absurd assumption 
of "positivism," so contradictory to all the true teachings of 
psychology and to all introspective experience. This feeling, on 
the whole, is perhaps due not so much to what he says but to what 
he does, to the avidity with which he attacks Dr. James's position, 
which I shall presently attempt to show is necessarily involved with 
the doctrine of the unity of mental process : nevertheless, we do 
find him occasionally slipping into an expression which lends 
strength to my supposition as to his approval of the false assump- 
tion above mentioned, as, for instance, where he says, "The Will to 
Believe is a thing to be absolutely* separated from the will to know 
the truth. The former is a desire for a purely subjective result, a 
state of our own consciousness that we seek in the first instance for 

* Italics mine. 
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its own sake. . . . The latter is a desire that our convictions may 
correspond with reality [Why is not this " a desire for a purely sub- 
jective result, a state of consciousness that we seek for its own 
sake" ? H. R. M.], and naturally leads us to seek simply ... for 
the fact." [But how does it appear that we do not also seek simply 
for the fact in the former case? H. R. M.] 

But whether Mr. Miller holds this erroneous view or not, he 
stands in defence of those who display most markedly the very 
cowardice, the very unwillingness to face the facts, which he holds 
is the attitude of the one who would defend the "will to believe." 
For who is more averse to acknowledge the value of the influences 
from the "field of inattention," than the man who declines to 
believe unless he can be convinced by "definite" ratiocinative 
process? 

And here we may note in passing that these very men, whose atti- 
tude Mr. Miller would defend, themselves display in the most dis- 
tinct form the very type of willing to believe against which his 
shafts are aimed : for surely no men more clearly exemplify the re- 
jection of evidence which is opposed to their desire than those who 
will listen only when they can gain the satisfaction attached to the 
knowledge that their beliefs can be verified by ratiocinative process. 
As Dr. James says, " it is only truth as technically verified that in- 
terests" them. Were not the subject too serious, one might be 
tempted to smile at finding so careful and acute a writer as Mr. 
Miller defending those who are so easily caught in the trap which 
he thinks he himself sets for his opponents. 

But I feel too keenly the danger of misapprehension of Mr. Mil- 
ler's position to pursue such criticism further. I prefer to devote 
the space at my disposal to the suggestions I have to make in favor 
of the position he opposes. 

If at first we approach the subject from a biological point of 
view, it seems to me that we at once discover grounds for sympathy 
with Dr. James's position and opposition to Mr. Miller's. 

Belief is our name for a state of mind dependent upon the pre- 
existence of a condition of relative mental stability. To this con- 
dition must correspond on the physical side relatively stable pro- 
cesses of reaction upon our environment. Now, it is a mark of the 
highly developed man that he does not lightly change these processes 
of reaction upon the reception of new or changed stimuli. The 
higher the development of the man the more persistent he becomes, 
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the less vacillating, the less given to change abruptly, and in answer 
to slight changes of stimuli, the systematic reactions upon his envi- 
ronment which have become established within him. 

No one can compare the highest type of men with the less de- 
veloped of our race without noting at once the correspondence 
between the advance of man's character and the gain of this habit 
of selective rejection of stimuli to change of reaction ; a gain 
which is co-ordinate with the tendency to persistent attention. 
And no one can study animal life without perceiving the gradual 
emergence of this characteristic of action as animal forms rise in 
scale. 

No one, I imagine, will be disposed to deny that this habit is 
other than an advantageous one to the race ; this habit which, when 
expressed in terms of subjective experience, is seen to consist in 
this, that having gained, in whatever way, a certain belief, we re- 
fuse to have it overthrown without the strongest of reasons. Nature 
by this means emphasizes certain trends of action, and thus after 
the manner of the skilled experimenter is enabled to test in her 
world-wide laboratories, as she could do in no other way, the value 
to life of various modes of reaction. This characteristic once ac- 
quired must almost necessarily be retained and strengthened, and 
in the long run those who have it not will tend to be eliminated 
as unfit for survival in the contest with those who have attained 
unto it. 

But this persistence, as we have just seen, is a condition of what 
in its subjective aspect we call belief. And the psychic coincident 
of the act which enforces this habit of persistence, of avoiding dis- 
turbance, must be found in the ' ' will to believe* ' in its most usual 
phase; and although, as we shall presently see, there are other 
modes of this willing to which this argument will not directly 
apply, even these will be found to be resultants of the acquisition 
of this widely advantageous habit. 

That we all do persistently will to believe therefore cannot be 
gainsaid; and on the whole it appears an absurdity, from a bio- 
logical stand-point, to make the claim that this willing to believe 
per se can ever be looked upon as an error, as a sin, when we con- 
sider that the act is the expression of a habit which has become 
essential to the development of our life from lower to higher forms. 

Such an argument — as, indeed, is the case with all biological 
arguments of its kind — should, of course, be treated as suggestive 
rather than conclusive ; but it tends to throw the burden of proof 
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upon the opponents of the doctrine Mr. Miller combats, and gives 
to its advocates added ground for sympathy with Dr. James's con- 
tention. Let us now turn our attention to distinctly psychological 
considerations. 

As we have above indicated, the existence of a state of mental 
stability in relation to a perception or conception is a necessary 
condition of belief in its reality. This condition of stability in- 
volves the whole of consciousness, both the ego and the field of 
presentation to the ego. It may be due to inheritance pure and 
simple : or it may be due to inheritance as modified by experience ; 
by the influence of "tradition," of enforced conformity to arti- 
ficial rules, or of mere imitation. 

This condition of stability in itself, however, cannot, properly 
speaking, be called belief. It is true, indeed, that in careless 
speech we are wont to use the word belief incorrectly to refer to 
objective conditions. When we study in others the evidences of 
those states of mental stability which are the conditions of belief, 
we are led to say that these conditions themselves constitute their 
beliefs. We say, for instance, that all men believe in the reality 
of objects in the outer world, and this because they act as men 
would who entertained this belief: whereas nothing is more certain 
than that the average thoughtless man knows nothing whatever of 
such a belief : he is hardly able to understand what the psychologist 
talks about when he makes the distinction between subjective and 
objective, and is entirely incapable of comprehending the mean- 
ing of the questions in relation to reality about which philosophers 
wrangle. 

But it is perfectly clear that we as psychologists must consider 
belief as a subjective phenomenon ; and it appears to me that the 
major part of the divergence of opinion concerning the subject 
here under discussion is due to the failure on the part of the con- 
testants to note carefully the distinction between the subjective and 
the objective points of view in this particular. Subjectively speak- 
ing, these states of mental stability are not states of belief at all, 
although they are the necessary conditions of belief. Until the 
existence of these states of stability is recognized, is apprehended 
cognitively, we cannot truly say that we believe. As Mr. Stout 
teaches us, belief necessarily implies judgment, and judgment is a 
phenomenon of cognition. 

The existence of these states is not brought to our knowledge 
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unless the stability is disturbed by doubt, and then we find our- 
selves making an assertion of belief, passing judgment upon the na- 
ture of the special form in which consciousness appeared before it 
was disturbed by the doubt. 

Now just here we have the crux of the whole matter of this dis- 
cussion. The condition of stability which determines belief is not 
only of the field of attention ; it involves also the relation of the 
field of attention to the ego. We cannot but face the fact that in 
the very act which brings to us the consciousness of belief it is we 
who act, and our action consists in casting from us the contradic- 
tory suggestions involved in the condition of doubt ; and in this 
very act, it will at once be seen, we " will to believe." I do not 
myself see how, subjectively speaking, we can in any case be said to 
believe at all unless at the moment we " will to believe." * 

It appears thus that, in our experience, will is, indeed, of the very 
essence of the existence of belief ; is implicit in each cognitive ap- 
prehension of belief. If I understand him correctly, it is this fact 
which Professor James expresses when he writes, "Will and Belief 
. . . are two names for one and the same psychological phenom- 
enon." To this statement Mr. Miller apparently takes exception, 
although I must confess the grounds for his exception are not clear 
to me. 

There are three possible cases in which the action of will is ex- 
plicitly apprehended in relation to belief: 

1. There are cases where we have a belief, and resist its disturbance 
by doubt ; this is a constant characteristic of the process of human 
consciousness. 

2. There are cases where we have before our minds two incom- 
patible beliefs. We may allow these to remain balanced, or we 
may overthrow the balance by some influence from the ego, — i.e., 
we may will to believe in one direction, and resist belief in the 
other. It is with this special case, if I understand him, that Dr. 
James deals. It may be that in the way of driving home his argu- 
ment he has used language which may be interpreted to refer to the 
cases to be considered immediately below; but the impression I 

* As Mr. Stout says, " doubt certainly seems to presuppose belief," and (I 
would add) actually first makes its existence apparent to us. This doubt may be 
naught but a questioning, whether we believe or no, without any definite sugges- 
tion of the grounds of opposition, but, be the opposition definite or indefinite, the 
process is always one and the same. 
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gain from his writing does not convince me, as it seems to have 
convinced Mr. Miller, that his defence of the propriety of willing 
to believe is intended to relate to these cases now to be mentioned. 

3. There are cases where we have a belief, and choose for one 
reason or another to establish within us an incompatible or contra- 
dictory belief. It is such willing to believe against which Mr. 
Miller pours out the vials of his wrath ; but as I have said above, 
unless I am in error, Dr. James does not stand in defence of the 
man who wills to believe in this manner. 

In this bare statement I have purposely said nothing of the 
ethical aspects of the willing in the several cases ; of this I shall 
presently speak ; but before doing so, I wish to call attention to the 
fact that in all these cases of willing to believe there is a unity of 
mental process. 

In an objective sense, as we have seen, we speak of will in others 
where there is no consciousness on their part of the process, but we 
do not speak of willing in a subjective sense unless the act is 
brought clearly into the field of attention. In all cases of willing 
to believe the process is the same, and it consists in the appearance 
from within the ego of some influence which constrains us to re- 
solve in some one direction the conscious opposition involved in 
doubt. It is from within the ego that proceeds the power to " load 
the dice." 

Now, if I am correct in the view which I have defended in my 
"Instinct and Reason," this ego is but a huge bundle of instincts, 
or to state it more correctly, it is the psychic correspondent of a 
complex instinctive system, which throbs as a unit, but which is not 
differentiated by the excessive or emphatic partial activity of any 
part of the complex system : it is the mass of " feeling" so called 
by many, it is the field of inattention. When, therefore, there arises 
from within this complex system an influence which determines an 
act of will, this influence is due to the existence of instinctive 
tendencies of the most fundamental character, of the most complete 
co-ordination, which act without telling us (by attracting our atten- 
tion) that they are acting or are going to act. This silent ego, this 
throbbing pulsating mass of inattention, is the resultant of our in- 
heritance from the ages, and of only a relatively small increment 
due to our own experience in this life. It speaks of the experience 
of all our ancestors ; of those who were men, and of that long line 
of living forms from whom the first of human beings were de- 
scended. These racial experiences have impressed upon us apper- 
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ceptive systems, and impulse series, in which certain forms are 
implicit. When some new conception presents itself to us in which 
this form is explicit, then it is that the ego acts : it stands ready to 
assimilate this new conception, and when question is raised as to 
its reality it "loads the dice" in favor of the new conception. 
The existence of this form in the ego thus determines the reality 
of the conception, its relative permanence ; and the conception 
thus becomes real for us through the influence of the ego. 

As I have said above, the ego speaks of the experience of all our 
ancestors, of those who were men, and of man's long line of pro- 
genitors of diverse animal forms. It speaks with impressive force 
the voice of this racial experience. If it breaks down a hesitancy, 
a doubt, by determining an act of will it, in that very fact, raises 
objections from racial experience to the notion which is overthrown 
in the willing to believe. It says to us, " The elements which are 
present in the field of attentive consciousness represent but a paltry 
array of experiential effects ; I who am the resultant of the experience 
of the ages judge that the belief which is appearing in the field of 
attention, and which I overthrow, has a dangerous outcome. It 
may be impossible to place my objection in the field of attention 
in ratiocinative form ; but my experience from the vast aeons of 
time leads me to see that the reality, the truth, is on my side, 
— that the essence of the statement which appears in the field of 
attention must be modified if it is to accord with this reality of 
racial experience. This reality is expressed in my act of will, 
and the doubt, if it recur and persist, should merely serve to em- 
phasize the necessity of restatement, so that my act of will may 
appear to accord with the outcome of ratiocinative process." 

The process as noted in experience is so concisely and vividly 
put by Dr. James in a private letter, that I have received his per- 
mission to transcribe his words here. 

" We have a conception which being opposed by another is only 
probable. But we feel it is so good that it is fit to be true; it 
ought to be true ; it must be true. And then we say ' it shall 
be true for me. It is true.' " 

Let me attempt to interpret this in terms of the theory here 
upheld. 

" We have a conception which being opposed by another is only 
probable." In other words, a new apperceptive system appears 
which would become real were the opposition removed ; but there 
is nothing at the moment to remove this opposition. 
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" But we feel it is so good that it is fit to be true ;" we feel that 
as a result of its reality if it could be realized, of its truth if it 
were true, either the conception would harmonize with our rela- 
tively permanent apperceptive systems, or the consequences of its 
reality would harmonize with our relatively permanent impulse 
series, — i.e., would satisfy our consciences. 

" It ought to be true ; it must be true," is the thought which 
then occurs to our minds. We perceive that, if it be realized, an 
apperceptive system of nobler type, or a reactive system more 
harmonious with our ideals, will be gained or sustained. The 
conception no longer is only probable ; there is new ground for its 
acceptance. The reality of the ideal of nobler content cannot be 
abandoned, and we must cast aside the doubt of its reality which 
is implied in holding the originally considered conception to be 
merely probable. 

"And then we say ' it shall be true for me. ' ' ' We will to believe ; 
and behold " It is true." The old opposition has disappeared; its 
harmony with the higher reality is established ; it is real for me. 

To this view it may be objected that there are constantly before 
us cases where the will to believe leads us to shift from one alterna- 
tive belief to another ; that indeed my argument, if carried to its 
conclusion, would involve the absurdity that beliefs are unalterable ; 
but I think not. Change from one alternative belief to another 
does not occur without a change in the force of argument, or other 
influence brought to bear upon us ; and in this very change is in- 
volved the alteration in the nature of the alternative belief which 
carries with it the modification of the essence of the statement 
appearing in the field of attention which is necessary to bring it 
into harmony with the ego-experience, and which brings the ego 
finally to throw its influence in favor of the belief which was 
formerly rejected. 

So much for the psychological facts. 

Let us now pass to the real question of interest in the discussion 
to which we are referring, — to the consideration of the ethical 
aspects of willing to believe. 

In taking up this question, let us study in their order each of the 
cases of willing to believe of which we have spoken above. 

We have to consider, in the first place, those cases where men 
have a belief and resist its disturbance by doubt. As we have 
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already seen, this is a perfectly normal habit among highly de- 
veloped men, and it is a habit which is generally held to be 
admirable in one in whom it is emphasized. It is thought to be 
especially noble, for instance, for a man to refuse absolutely to 
believe in the truth of aspersions cast upon the character of his 
trusted friend. Only do we consider this manner of refusing to 
doubt to be improper when it reaches the point at which it appears 
as an obstinate disregard of evidence, and then it is resolvable 
into an instance of those cases which we have enumerated above in 
the third class, viz., those cases where a man appears to hold a 
belief, but to deliberately endeavor to sophisticate himself, to 
choose the contradictory belief, because it will make him more 
comfortable to do so. Of such cases we shall speak after we have 
considered the second group of cases referred to above. 

In this second group are included all those cases where men 
have before their minds two incompatible beliefs. These they may 
allow to remain balanced, or they may will to believe in one direc- 
tion, and resist belief in the opposite direction. I think it will be 
generally agreed that where the man's convictions are nicely bal- 
anced, it is best and proper for him to reserve judgment, in case it 
appears clear to him that this reserve of judgment can make no 
difference to him in relation to practical life. 

I acknowledge, of course, that it is theoretically impossible that 
even the slightest difference of belief can be without some influence 
upon practical life ; but there are many cases where the effects are 
immeasurably small and entirely beyond our comprehension. In 
such cases there appears no proper course open to us but to reserve 
judgment, to hold the existing balance until some new light appears 
to guide our will. To contend that such reserve of judgment is 
unjustifiable would force us to the preposterous conclusion that all 
deliberation is immoral. 

Evidently, we have thus a justification of all ordinary cases of 
the scientific reserve of judgment which Mr. Miller seems to think 
is not to be found if Dr. James's view is upheld. Whether, for in- 
stance, I accept the undulatory theory of light, or let us say Newton's 
emission theory, can so far as I am able to see make no appreciable 
difference in my conduct. I am willing to grant that it must make 
some difference ; it must, for instance, prevent my assumption of a 
sympathetic attitude in this particular towards any of those whom 
I know to be defenders of these opposed theories. But it is clear 
that apart from this unimportant lack of sympathy the differences 
Vol. IX.— No. 3 25 
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of effect upon my conduct, whether I take sides or reserve judgment, 
are altogether inappreciable. Moreover, as I have no inkling of the 
way in which these inappreciable influences will affect my char- 
acter, no influence from practical life could reach me to guide my 
choice even were I convinced that it would be well to choose to 
believe in one of the rival theories. Under such conditions it 
seems to me clear that reserve of judgment is thoroughly proper. 

Even here, however, we must note that a man is bound to guard 
carefully against over-confidence in his ability to judge how far his 
reserve of judgment may be without import. 

But there are other and important cases where to hold a balance 
of conviction leaves the man cold where his heart should be warm, 
or stolid where enthusiasm is needful if he is to do his part in the 
struggle towards the higher life. Then it seems to me there can 
be little doubt that the voice of those whose opinions we all honor 
would be raised in defence of a deliberate dissolution of the dead- 
lock by making a choice of one of the two balanced beliefs. For 
surely it is nothing short of rank cowardice to refuse to take sides 
in the contests of life merely because we cannot be certain which 
side will win. It is worse than that, it is deliberate choice of re- 
serve of judgment when we perceive that such reserve curtails our 
activities in directions which we hold to be of the " nobler" type. 
To be sure, we may perchance choose the losing side ; but, even so, 
we shall be no better off in the end if we remain inert and inactive. 
It is clearly the part of the courageous man to be willing to incur 
risk of failure in the interest of that forcing of divergent opinions 
to their issues which will the more quickly put their validity to the 
test of experiment. 

We may well take as a test case of the position here maintained, 
the question of belief in the immortality of the soul. If reserve 
of judgment in relation to this ever-interesting subject tempts one 
to a life of self-indulgence, leads to a weakening of the sense of 
responsibility, or to a paralyzing questioning whether life be worth 
the living, then it were surely better for a man to solve his doubt, 
and to "will to believe" in the immortality of the soul. For 
there is this to be said for the belief, — that while one may feel that no 
satisfactory ratiocinative proof has been presented in its favor, 
that even the terms used in the statement of the doctrine are loose, 
and in large measure undefinable by those who uphold it ; never- 
theless, the continued persistence of the belief, such as it is, shows 
that at least it is not deeply at variance with our general trends of 
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thought; and this is a strong argument in favor of holding that it 
is at bottom true ; that while the doctrine may need re-expression 
to bring it into ratiocinative relation with our other beliefs, still, 
so far as it affects life, it is fundamentally correct. 

But it appears to me that there are relatively few cases where 
the effect of belief or disbelief in the immortality of the soul upon 
moral conduct is marked : in most cases the interest in the questions 
involved is a purely sentimental one. It is because men long to feel 
again the presence of beloved companions who have died that they 
are led to wish for immortality of soul life. 

Now, if some sceptically minded person finds himself in this posi- 
tion, and also impressed by the difficulties of harmonizing the belief 
in immortality with the dictates of Reason, I see no valid moral 
ground for objection to the reserve of decision. For if it is true 
that the soul is immortal, then no amount of disbelief in the doc- 
trine will in itself affect our chances of realizing the communion in 
the future with our lost friends for which we long. It is, therefore, 
indifferent in this case whether we believe or disbelieve in the doc- 
trine. If, on the other hand, the doctrine is not true, then no 
amount of belief in it can in the end make any difference in refer- 
ence to our desire : for if the soul is not immortal, then with the 
dissolution of the body and of consciousness in death will also dis- 
appear the longing for the presence of the loved ones whose com- 
panionship we have lost. Consequently, in this case, also, it is 
indifferent whether we believe or disbelieve in the doctrine. 

We may now turn finally to the consideration of those cases 
where a man has a certain belief and chooses to establish within 
himself a contradictory one. In some cases he may do this be- 
cause he thinks the belief naturally held is incompatible with some 
nobler belief which on broader grounds seems to him incontestable. 
In such cases he really argues that the less noble belief naturally 
held must be possible of restatement in terms not inconsistent with 
the nobler belief. He, in fact, chooses in effect to cast aside a 
doubt which would disturb what he considers a nobler belief. The 
"scientist" to-day is constantly taking this very course with refer- 
ence, for instance, to the phenomena which are being studied 
by the Society for Psychical Research, and priding himself often 
upon his attitude in refusing to consider evidence of facts which 
seem to him incompatible with scientific postulates of much more 
far reaching import. His act is evidently but a complex instance 
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of that considered under the first class of cases above mentioned, 
and, as we then argued, is not to be considered improper. 

But it is, of course, conceivable that a man may voluntarily 
alter his belief in the interests of greater comfort of mind or body. 
In such a case there can be no question that his act, as viewed by 
himself in retrospect, or as viewed by a moral critic, will fail to 
harmonize with that relatively permanent series of impulses which 
determines the higher moral standard. In other words, he will then 
be wrong in his act. But here his sin does not consist in the will- 
ing to believe per se, but in the willing to subordinate his " higher 
self" to his "lower self," which in all cases must necessarily lead 
us to denounce his action, whatever be its form or content. 

From the purely subjective point of view we have here presented 
naught else than a particular case of the general ethical problem : 
we are merely dealing with an application of such a rule of conduct 
as we find to be of the most general moral value. In all cases the 
real question at issue is whether our willing to believe will be 
approved in retrospect after the act, whether it will satisfy our 
conscience. 

, The rule of conduct which I find most efficient to this end is 
that which I have lately considered at length in my " Instinct and 
Reason," from the last chapter of which I may perhaps be allowed 
in closing to quote the substance of a few paragraphs. 

The whole drift of the argument there presented makes it ap- 
parent that the important consideration in the guidance of our 
lives is attention to, and the strengthening of, the more far-reach- 
ing and pervasive and persistent, although often less emphatic, im- 
pulses within us ; that this is necessary, indeed, if we are to become 
efficient individuals in the racial group to which we belong, and 
which we hope will persist and develop in the future. Unless our 
habit of action leads to such results, we can never expect our acts as 
viewed in retrospect to harmonize, even approximately, with the 
relatively permanent impulse series which presents itself to our 
mind at the moment of retrospect ; or, in other words, can never 
expect to satisfy in any degree the demands of conscience which 
are determined by the existence of this relatively permanent hie- 
rarchy of impulses. 

It is apparent that, if we are to satisfy conscience, in each case 
we must so act that the remembrance of our act will show it to be 
harmonious with our ethical ideal, — will show it to have been one 
which was the outcome of a contest of impulses in which the rela- 
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tive potency of the impulses involved corresponded with that of 

the series which determines our highest ethical ideal. If we so act, 

we shall find conscience satisfied. 

Henry Rutgers Marshall. 
New York. 

"the will to believe and the duty to doubt." 

The importance of some of the issues raised by Professor Miller 
in his brilliant and forcible observations on the Will to Believe and 
the Duty to Doubt naturally call for some comment upon the state 
to which they reduce the question at issue between Professor James 
and himself. Mr. Miller certainly seems justified in his conten- 
tion that the letter of Mr. James's Essay would have us believe upon 
confessedly insufficient grounds. Mr. James speaks, he points out, 
(1) as if the will to believe were the same thing as belief, and (2) 
as if our willing to believe effectually converted the hypothetical 
entities of belief into objective realities. That believing converts, 
for the believer, certain vaguely conceived entities into realities is 
doubted, to be sure, neither by Mr. Miller nor by any one else. 
But this, he rightly insists, is not a philosophy of the belief in ob- 
jective realities. The Essay does not show that the logic of desire 
and courage is the same thing as the logic of the "upright intel- 
lect" or as the logic of evidence. 

In the light, then, of Mr. Miller's insistence on evidence as a con- 
dition of belief, Mr. James's Will to Believe seems to reduce itself 
simply to the willingness to accept such evidence. This partly 
explains why this book has been so welcome to the apologist for 
religion (e.g. , to M. Brunetiere and others) : it puts the imprimatur 
of a master psychologist upon the contention that if men only took 
the pains to obtain evidence they might haply find it. Still, no man 
is logically justified in saying one positive word for belief, who has 
not in his mind more or less definite conceptions about some " world 
of reality," some "plane" or "universe" of discourse (as the logi- 
cians term it), that he knows to be real, prior even to his mere 
thinking about it or his staking his " all" upon its existence. After 
a short canvass of Mr. James's "specific articles of faith" (at one 
time an " unseen world" that " stretches beyond this visible order," 
but "of which we know nothing positive," at another a "power" 
which " not only makes for righteousness, but means it, and which 
recognizes us") and of his account of the relations, or absence (for 
" immortality" is passed over, and there is little about any kind of 



